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INTRODUCTION 


India‘ ratified the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC) in 
December 1992, affirming India’s commitment to the fundamental human 
rights, dignity and worth ofthe human person. Among the Articles pertaining 


to the wide spectrum of Rights of Child, the Articles 28 & 29 focus attention 
on education. The Article 28-1(a) states : 


’State Parties recognise the right of the child to education and with a view 


to achieving this right progressively and on the basis of equal opportunity, 
“they shall, in particular : 


(a) Make primary education compulsory and available free for all’. 


More than four decades ago, the Constitution of India made an even bigger 
commitment. Its Article 45 states : 


Ben 
‘the State shall endeavour to provide, within a period off years from 
the commencement of the Constitution, for free and compulsory 


education for all children until they complete the age of fourteen 
years’. 


It is evident from above, that free and compulsory education to all children 
upto 14 years of age is already a long-standing Constitutional obligation. The 
CRC not only reaffirms this obligation, but provides scope to further expand 
and enrich this obligation. This arises particularly from the CRC’s definition 
of the child as anyone whois under eighteen years of age. Ratification of CRC, 
therefore, implies that the State is now committed to provide the right to 
education for all children upto 18 years of age,instead of upto 14 years only. 


The present status of education in India (a more elaborate analysis is given 
later) offers very little by way of provision for children bgloyi 2’ years of age. 
Early childhood care and education, chiefly meant for the 2-trage group, could 
cover only 10.2% of the children by 1990 in the relevant age group. Future 
plans envisage incremental expansion but far from complete coverage for all 


children in this age group. 


1.2 


The primary school network in India provides education for 5 years to 
no more than over half ofthe children in the 6-11 age group.’ Half of the 
children are out of this system either because they do not enrol at all or drop 
outofthe school. Worse still, only about one third of the girls are covered 
by primary education. Middle school is not always accessible even to those 
who complete 5 years of primary school. Secondary education remains a far 


cry for most children in India, with only 5 to 7% of the children attending | 
schools at this level. 


The emphasis on elementary education upto 14 years is based on the 
assumption thefeducation begins with formal schooling at the age of 6 years. 
This assumption has led to the State ignoring its obligation to the 0-7 dee 
group and not viewing Early Childhood Care and Education for the 2-6 age 
group as being mandatory. Secondary education for the 14-18 age group, 
which prepares the child for the ’world of work’ is expected to develop their 
mental, physical and emotional faculties in an integrated manner. It is 
widely accepted that even the minuscule percentage of children who have 
access to secondary education are not provided this integrated development. 


In the last two and a half years, after the international Conference in 
Jomtien (Thailand) in 1990, there has been a significant shift in the State 
Policies on education. The revised Plan of Action 1992 (POA), drawing upon 
the National Policy on Education 1986 (NPE), fragments the 8 years of 
compulsory education that guided developmental planning in the country 
into Universalization of Primary Education (UPE) for the 6-11 age group and 
elementary education (UEE) for 11-14 age group. The focus after Jomtien, 
however,is on UPE alone. This has serious implications on the rights of the 
child to education. What ought to have been a commitment towards 18 years 


ofeducation, but was envisaged for 8 years till 1992, ismow reduced to 5 years 
of primary education! 


The second major development in the post Jomtien phase has been the 
resurgence of the Non Formal Education (NFE) sector and National Literacy 
Mission (NLM). NFE has been promoted on the basis of features considered 
desirable such as flexibility, social relevance and paced learning. These 


+Indeed, it can be shown on the basis of available data that almost two-third of India’s children do not participate in primary 


education for all practical purposes, this fraction in the upper primary classes would be stil) higher. 
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features are equally desirable in the formal education system as well. More 
important, this very flexibility has secured tolegitimise child labour - the very 
scourge that leads significantly to non-enrolment and non-retention in 
primary schools. With the NLM now aiming to include children in the 9-14 
age group as well, primary education commitment is likely to be further 
eroded to just 3 years and confined to the early primary stage only. 


The NPE states Every country develops its system of education to 
express and promote its unique socio-cultural identity and also to meet the 
challenges of the times’ (page 1.1). Recognising the need to re-orient the 
educational system, NPE further states- 


’Education in India stands at the cross-roads today. Neither 
normal linear expansion nor the existing pace and nature of 
improvement can meet the needs of the situation’. (para 1.9) 


These views have not emerged only lately. Time and again, government 
Commissions on Education have made wide ranging recommendations with 
great potential for educational overhaul. The problem, however, has been 
that these recommendations failed to influence Government agenda. The 
State’s attitude to such recommendations and the mechanism it uses for 


action (i.e. inaction) on some of the key policy documents is summarised in 
Box 1. 


STATUS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION TAKEN ON SOME 
KEY POLICY DOCUMENTS 


The Wardha Conference (1937), held under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Zakir Hussain, recommended Basic Education (Nai Taleem) which 
meant making productive work the medium of learning. This did not find 

favour in State practice after independence, even though it was nationally 


acknowledged as a legacy of the Indian Freedom Movement. 


The Kothari Commission (1966), made a radical recommendation fora Common 


School System for all children which had great potential to redress inequities 
ineducation. This was never implemented. Instead, the State responded to the 
plea for Common School System by introducing a uniform structure of 

education i.e. 10+2+8 and uniform curriculum, thereby ignoring the vast geo- 
| cultural diversity and socio-economic fragmentation in India. In direct 

contravention to this recommendation, new streams of schools were introduced 
such as Kendriya Vidyalayas and well-funded private schools established on 


prime government lands and with official encouragement. 


The National Policy on Education (1986) called for a national system of 
education of comparable quality to all children and pledged that effective 


measures will be taken in the direction of the Common Schoo] System (para 


3.2). The policy was soon followed by the introduction of schools called 


Navodays Vidyalaya and expansion of the Non-Formal Education sector. 


The Committee for the Review of NPE; 1986 (1990) reiterates yet again the 


need for the Common School System linked with community as a major step 


towards equity and social justice. The major recommendations of the Committee 
i were rejected by another Committee appointed soon after to look into the 
feasibility of the recommendation made by the Review Committee. 


Aconsistent pattern that emergesin this regard isthe persistent 
resistance of the State to countenance redefinition of goals and the 
overhaul of the educational system. 


Let us now look at the other side of the picture. What kind of policy 
statements do find favour with the state? A selection of quotes from policy 


documents that have informed programmatic efforts in education since 1992 
are given in Box 2. 


BOX 2 
SELECTION OF QUOTES FROM POLICY DOCUMENTS THAT 


HAVE INFORMED PROGRAMMATIC EFFORTS JN EDUCATION SINCE 1992 


‘The impact of elementary education and basic literacy on economic growth has Been 


decisive’ (Literacy Committee set up by the National Development Committee 
( NDC), 1993, p. 6). 


"Research in developing countries has found returns to primary schooling averaging 


around 27%. (same source, page). 


‘Literacy is the single factor that could help check population explosion’ (Seminar 


of Senior Parliamentarians, Media persons and Academicians, 1992). 


"Whatever the precise dynamics, there is an abundance of empirical evidence 
showing that rising education levels - especially among women coincide with 
declining fertility rates’. (EFA in the Nine High - Population Countries, EFA 
Summit. 1993, p. Ab. 


1.4 


What are the elements in policy that the State finds acceptable or not 
acceptable for implementation ? 


In his forwarding letter accompanying the report entitled, Learning 
without Burden’, a report of the National Advisory Committee appointed by 
the Ministry of Human Resource Development, Prof. Yashpal writes in 1993 


the difficulty for me personally has come from my inability to 
persuade myself that the state of our school education is an 
independant variable - that it could be altered without altering alot 
of things in our social set-up’. 


Whenever any policy in education sought socio-economic development 
through transformation of the prevailing social order, the State has consistently 
resistedits implementation. Any policy that does not seek such transformation 
is found acceptable. The reason for this lies in the value that the State 
attributes to education for the Indian State, i.e. education has an instrumental 
value for maintaining the social order, rather than an intrinsic value for all 
human potential as a matter of human right. This leads us, therefore, to at 
least one defining principle of the State’s view of education: that of maintaining 
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and perpetuating the existing sacial order as the principal aim of education. 


We shall] term this principle as the principle of ‘education for social order’. 


In the hght of this principle, policy decisions that are seemingly 
baffling become clear as a logical necessity of ’education for social] order’. Jt 
explains the 44 year delay in fulfilling the Constitutional obligation of 'free 
and compulsory education’ and the recent acknowledgements that this may 
not be fulfilled even by 2000 A.D. In amanner of speaking the social order, 
however inequitable has been achieved even without fulfilling the 
Constitutional obligation. It alsc explains why significant changes in the 
educational system, though not in the expected direction havealmostalways 
been preceded by popular uprisings that seriously threatened social order. 
The rising protest in the sixties against the two layers of education (i.e. the 
government and private English medium or the so called public school 
streams) led tothe formation of Kendriya Vidyalayas to satisfy the aspirations 
of those serving the State machinery; the Navodaya Vidyalaya answered a 
similar need of the rural noveau rich products of the green revolution. It also 
explains why the early primary education is still imparted through the 
Schedule languages in India or in English but not in the mother-tongue. 


Education for social order also means that concepts and terminology 
now acquire new meaning. Education is interchangeable with literacy which 
is merely a parameter of education. Empowerment means competency 


building for enabling people to fulfil economic and demographic goals, and not 
empowerment of people. 


Education for social order also enables the State to uncritically accept 
global perceptions and prescriptions. In the context of liberalisation, the 
social order of the third world countries is now dependent on the global 
agenda, marginalising the agenda of their own people. 


If CRC is to be honoured in all seriousness, it calls for a radical 
restructuring of the educational endeavour. For thisrestructuring, the State 
will have to review its stance on some key features of the status of child in 
India. We, in India need, as our Founding Fathers envisaged, an aim of 
education which recognises that redistributive justice is the essence of 
human right, and has to bean inescapable agenda of the State andits people. 


re 


ze Two-thirds of the children in India are out of the school system. The 
state appears to view this as an abberation. 
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2 Provision of alternative systems of education (such as NFE and NLM) 
serve to accommodate the requirements of those who employ child 
Jabour thus legitimising it. 


[> +  Manychildrights violations arein large measure, inevitable outcomes 
of the State’s failure to provide a legitimate nurturing institution of 
learning for its children. 


The aim of education therefore, has to be social transformation, no 
perpetuation of social order. : ‘ 


The expectation then, from the State, ifit is to fulfil its commitment to 
CRC will be: 


(1) to provide free and compulsory common system of education to all the 
children of India in the age span of 0-18 years, fully in consonance with 
the rights of children. 


(2) the system of education, shall have tobe centred around empowerment 
of the people, towards achieving equity and social justice, through a 
participative educational system leading to social transformation. 


Thisis possible only when the system of education is intimately linked 
with the community and becomes part of its activity, so much so that it 
informs the very nature and curriculum of education. Such a symbiotic 
relationship between the school and the community can set the stage for 
empowerment, where children first understand the world they live in, then 
participate in, and eventually intervene in. Thereis then no division between 


knowledge and life, knowledge constantly gets defined and redefined through 
‘everyday living. , 


Aschool system of this nature views all facets of the community. as part 
of its resource base. This calls for a redefinition of resources to mean, not just 
the dollar cost attached to buildings and materials, but the enormous wealth 
within communities that needs only to be unleashed. The only resources 
needed then are those needed to organise and mobilise the community wealth 
both in human and physical terms. That such mobilisation is possible has 


been proved time and again by several social experiences during the last few 
decades. 


This will] automatically relegate international funding to an adjunct 


status for education for social transformation demands that the State 
reallocates its material resources for such education. In a sense, such 
education will prove to be the agency of redistributive justice. 


. State responsibility, viewed from this perspective will lie in the extent to 


which the State 


ca 


wa 


Cc 


ensures human rights to allits children, whatever may the sou 
to the existing social onder; 


recognises that the pandale aim of education is social transformation; 


recognises that education and human rights are inextricably linked 


with socio economic development and common property rights to 
resources; 


provides education of comparable equality to all the children in India 
through a Common School System intimately related to and controlled 
by the community and to the issues that engage it at any point in time; 


ond the 
has afirmcommitmenttohumanrightsforallconviction. that this 


seemingly stupendous task is possible in a relatively short span of 
time; 


recognises thatchildren are valuable members of society in themselves, 


not merely as potential instruments of demographic, economic or 
geriatric interests or as human resource; 


believes that all children are capable ofbeing the best despite crippling 
socio-economic disparities, and that this understanding can become a 
powerful tool for social restructuring; 


enables social responsiveness to receive children educated thus as 
valuable members of the community; 


recognises that quality should be a norm rather than an exception; 
and 


recognizes that the excellence applicable to a narrow segment of 
society does not become the norm for all, even while the differences 


in excellence are not taken for granted and attributed to inherent 
deficiencies. 


2.0 


2.1 


THE STATUS OF SCHOOLS 


Universalization, according to the Constitution was expected to have been 
achieved by 1960 but it remains an elusive goal even today. This Directive 
of the Constitution is one of the rare Articles which has set a time frame for 
fulfillment of a national agenda. Yet, decade after decade, the respective 
Governments managed to postpone the national commitment made to our 
children, The National Policy on Education (1986) restated this national 
commitment and, for the first time, broke up the national agenda in two 
phasesi.e. Universalization of Primary Education (UPE) upto class fivein the 
first stage and Universalization of Elementary Education (UEE) in the 


‘second stage for the upper primary classes (classes VI to VIII). According 


to NPE, the goal of UPE was to be fulfilled by the year 1990 and the goal of 
UEE by the year 1995. 


All the available data indicate that the nation is nowhere near the even two- 
stage target set by NPE. At the Education for All Conference held in 
December 1993, the Government officially shifted the target to the year 2000. 
The more recent documents emerging from the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development and its various agencies have already begun to talk in terms of 
shifting the target year to sometime in the first decade of the 21st century. 
The Committee for Review of National Policy on Education, 1986 (popularly 
known asthe Acharya Ramamurti Committee), constituted by the Government 
of India in 1990, analvsed the state of the school system and the developments 
since the promulgation of NPE. We present below a commentary which 
draws largely upon the Acharya Ramamurti Committee Report (ARC 
Report) in the hope of providing thé necessary backdrop for comprehending 


some of the issues pertaining to thenation’s failure to fulfil the Constitutional 
commitment. 


ENROLMENT 


According to the official statistics, the percentage of children enrolled in the 
schools in the relevant age group, i. .e. Gross Enrolment Ratio(GER) rose from 
42.6% in 1950-51 to 93.6% in__, 1986 at the primary level and has now, as 
per the official claim, veathed-al a level of almost 131% (see Table 1). ape 


- statistics have been uncritically accepted in the official circles. 


Enrolment was not considered a problem and became the basis for officially 
shifting the emphasis from enrolment to retention in the Programme Action 
(POA), 1986. This was the case, when even the official estimates of child 
labour could not have justified such unrealistic enrolment ratios. 


For instance, a recent Micro-Planning Survey in Tikamgarh District 
of M.P., pointed out that the number of children actually attending schoolsin 
the 6 to 14 years age group in the rural areas was 42.7% of all those on the 
official records. Spot studies in another instance have shown that many 
children whose names were enrolled in the school register had, in fact, not 
attended school for more than a few days’ (ref.no.5). Amore recent National 
Sample Survey conducted by the National Council of Applied Economic 
Research (September 1994) has also established that the percentage of non- 
enrolled children is far higher than the official statistics show and also varies 
significantly in different occupations. This report further points out that the 
official data on both enrolment and retention lack reliability. 


It is well known that teachers are under tremendous pressure from the 
higher authorities to fulfil the enrulinent targets and they are persuaded to 
keep the names of the children alive on their registers. The following data 
released by the Census of India lend testimony to this analysis. 


Table 2 clearly establishes that almost 53% of the childrenin the 6 to 
11 years age group did not attend school and this proportion rose to 62% in 
the case of girls. When compared with the available projections regarding 
population some interesting contradictions can be noticed. While the official 
data on GER leads us to estimate the number of children not attending school 
as 60 lakhs in 1986, the Census of India figures show that almost 4.6 crores 
of children in this age group were not attending schools. With the claim of 
GER in this age group touching the level of 98% in 1987-88, the gulf between 
the official statistics and ground realities widens even further. The ARC 
Report states ‘according to estimates based upon Census of India figures, the 
number of children out of school in the age group of 6-11 years in 1987-88 
would be almost 5 crores, (but) the Ministry’s statistics on enrolment would 
place this number to about 20 lakhs only. According to the GER data made 
available in EFA documents of 1993, there are no children left who need to 
be enrolled (see Table 1). 


2.2 


Thanks to the various interventions in the wake of NPE 196, the 
revised Programme of Action (POA) in 1992 acknowledged this ironical 


situation and brought enrolment back into its priorities (see para 7.2.1 of POA 
1992). 


DISPARITIES IN ENROLMENT 


Notwithstanding the unreliable nature of the official GER data, a close 
scrutiny brings outmajor disparities with respect to gender, social background 
and regions. As Table 3 shows, only 41% of the girls enrolled in Classes I to 
Vand 35%in Classes VI to VIII were in school. Inrural areas, this percentage 


falls down even further. 


Although the percentage of SC/ST children among all students enrolled 
at the primary level represent their respective proportions in the population, 
their participation at the Middle and the High School level falls sharply in 
comparison to that of the other children (see Table 4). 


A word of caution may be helpful in objectively appreciating the 
situation with respect to the enrolment of SC/ST children in Primary 
Schools. The apparently satisfying levels of GER for this age group of children 
at the primary level have to be weighed against the Twenty-eighth Report.of 
the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, J986-87, 
which compares the growth rates of literacy levels among SC/ST and non-SC/ 
ST population groups. As shown in Table 5, the growth ratesin literacy levels 
in all these population groups, including among SC/ST women show a rise 
over the years, though the absolute levels are dismally low. However, the 
Reportalso reveals that the actual gap between literacy levels of SCs/STs and 
those of the non-SC/ST population groups has consistently widened over the 
past decades (see Figure 1). 


As can be seen from Table 5, the literacy levels among SC/ST women 
are alarmingly low, with the all-India percentage being as low as 10.9% for 


SCs and only 8.0% for STs. The Twenty-eighth Report referred to above 
makes the following observations : 


"Even among the different Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes there are significant variations with regard to female 
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2.3 


literacy, In some of the tribal communities, the level of literacy 
amongst the males and females in the North-East is almost the 

_same but in the case of Rajasthan the tribal women can be said to 
be still at a pre-literate level with just 1.2% amongst them being 
literate. Similarly, the position ofliteracy amongst females belonging 
to Scheduled Castes in Bihar is abysmally low (2.5%). The low 
literacy generally for SCs and STs in certain States and other 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes women in particular show 
that the members of SCs and STs in these areas have not only not 
received much benefit from educational inputs but also continue to 
face deprivation of the most serious kind”. 


The report further establishes that wide gaps characterize different 
castes or tribes among SCs and STs even within the same State/UT. In the 
case of certain castes/tribes the literacy levels fall even below 1% level. 


A district-wise analysis of the enrolment data demonstrates that wide 
regional disparities exist in terms of the enrolment at both the primary and 
middle levels. These disparities are even more pronounced in the case of the - 
enrolment of girls and children of SC/ST communities (See ARC Report, 
Section 4.2.4, pp. 64-67). An independent study reveals that 123 districts can 
be identified which have a gross female primary level GER of less than 50%, 
and a rural female literacy rate of less than 10% (see Table 6). 


RETENTION 


As Table 7 shows, a large percentage of children drop out in the early 
stages of primary education, with 50% of them dropping out by Class V. At 
the middle school level, about 70% of the children who began education at 
Class I drop out before reaching Class VIII. In the case of girls; this 
percentage can be as high as 75% at the middle school level. Similarly, the 
children of SC/ST communities drop out ata faster rate than those of the non- 
SC/ST communities (See Tables 7 and 8). 


PHYSICAL ACCESS TO SCHOOL 


According to the Fifth All India Education of Survey (1986), almost 20% of 
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the rural population did not have access to a primary school within the 
habitation. This amounts to almost 49% of the rural habitations, with a total 


population of 11.7 crores, which lack access to a primary school within the 
habitation (See Table 9). 


The percentage of rural population withouta middle school within the 
habitation was as high as 63%. However, the official documents read the data 
from this survey differently on the basis of an ‘official norm’, i.e. & habitation 
is considered to have gained access to a primary school if itis within 1 km of 
the habitation and to a middle school ifitis within 3 kms of the habitation. 
Seen from the perspective of ’official norm’, the same survey can be read to 
imply that about 95% of the rural population had access to a primary school 
by 1986 and 85% of the rural population to a middle school. Although not 
stated explicitly, the ’official norm’ is based upon the assumption of what is 
considered a ’walking distance’. This uniform norm of walking distance is 
applied, without regard to difficulties of terrain and socio-cultural realities. 
The ARC Report shows how these norms may not be applicable in the case of 
girls who are engaged in work both within and outside the home. The 
walking distance norm also needs tobe questioned in view of the rising sexual 
violence threatening girl children (which is further accentuated by the 
electronic media both under the State and private patronage), further 
restricting physical access to school for the girl child, particularly from the 
weaker sections of society. As the ARC Report aptly emphasizes, ’in such 
cases, the distance of 1 km to the primary school and 3 kms to the middle 
school may be just beyond the threshold which children can cross’. 


The issue of regional disparity has a significant.bearing on the 
accessibility of the schools. The Fifth All India Educational Survey (1986) 
has provided State-wise data establishing wide fluctuations with respect to 
the percentage of rural population having access to a primary school within 
habitation. It fluctuates from 51% in Dadra and Nagar Haveli to almost 98% 
in Mizoram and Delhi. A similar pictureis presented by the district-wise data 
reported in a study by Raza et al (ref. No. 7). 


AVAILABILITY OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


Inspite of a rise in the absolute number of schools and teachers 
between 1965 and 1986, the number of schools and teachers per ten thousand 
persons progressively declined during this period (see. Table 10). 
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2.6 


2.7 


This Table also shows that the rate of population growth was 
significantly higher than the rate of growth of the number of schools as well 
as teachers per ten thousand persons. Theimpactof Operation Black Board, 
a major Government initiative in the wake of | NPE, on this alarming 
situation is yet to be investigated. 


Table 11 shows that almost one-third of the primary schools in the 
rural areas continue to be single teacher schools, forcing one teacher to deal 
with five classes, most probably in a single over-crowded room, if one exists 
at all, Another one-third of the rural schools have only two teachers each 
with two-thirds of the rural primary schools having two or less teachers each. 
Jt can be safely stated that the essential pre-conditions for introducing child- 
centered approach to education, a major promise of NPE, hardly exist. 


A State-wise study of teacher-pupil ratio in primary schools shows 
that it has, in fact, increased in most States between 1971-72 and 1987-88 
(See ARC Report, p. 143). During this period the All-India figure for the 
teacher-pupil ratio also increased from 39 to 42. 


FACILITIES IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


As shown in Table 12, the primary schools lack even basic infra- 
structural facilities essential for any acceptable quality of education. 


CURRICULUM AND ITS TRANSACTION 


The Forty-second National Sample Survey (1986-87) showed that 
about one-third to one half of the out of school children find school either 
boring, irrelevant or threatening (i.e. failure in examinations). Although this 
issue needs an elaborate analysis, the situation may be summarised as 
follows in the words of the ARC Report which states that the prevailing 
curriculum of elementary education suffers from the following lacunae (the 
list is not necessarily exhaustive): 


(a) Viewing the curriculum mostly in the cognitive domain and, there too, 
by and large in recalling facts at the time of examination; 


2.8 


th) 


(b) = Inflexible and unresponsive to the local needs and environment; 
(c) Devoid of the component of skill formation; 
(d) Lacking in social and cultura) in-puts from the community; 


(e) Unrelated tothe world of work’ which exercises a strong pull on the life 
of a large number of children after the age of 10 years; 


(f) Transaction mostly through lectures in a non-participative mode; 


(g) | Near-absence of activity-based learning; and 


Discouraging exploration, inquiry, creativity and initiative on the part 
of the students. 


TEACHER AND ADMINISTRATION 


We again take recourse to the ARC Report to underline the role andthe 


status of the teachers in the social and administrative context. The report 
states that- 


"The school teacher is at the bottom of a vast bureaucratic machinery 
where there is hardly any scope for charting a fresh course of action, 
Burdened with the inspectorate system and suffering from a low social status, 
the teacher has, more orless, lost the interest in his/her own profession. Since 
the teacher himself/nerself is a product of a poor school system and unfair 
examinations, he/she suffers from severe limitations, in terms of knowledge. | 
aptitude for learning and understanding of children. These limitations in 
turn constrain the development of the next generation of teachers. What 
measures do we undertake to break this vicious cvcle? In many attempts to 
train teachers in new ideas and skills, itis observed thatno more than 20-25% 
of them respond enthusiastically. Whatcan we doto unleash the unexpressed 
human potential of each of our schools teachers? What pre-conditions would 
be necessary for beginning this process and later to sustain it? If we can 
answer these questions in meaningful ways, the first step towards UEE 
would have been taken. We may as well keep in mind that, at the time of 
recruitment, the teacher often has to report to all sorts of unfair and unethical 
means. He/she has learnt to return this experience in the same coin at the 
time of examining his/her students. The fate of teachers’ postings, transfers 
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and applications for facilities under the service conditions is determined 
through political and high-level bureaucratic interventions. There ig little 
reflection in the average teacher of either Gijubhai Badheka, Montessori or 
Gandhi’s Village Schoo) Master. With this state of affairs, one faces an up- 
hill task in empowering the school system for the purpose of UEE”. 
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3.0 THE POLICY FRAMEWORK 


In Para 5.1.2, the NPE has stated its ‘resolve’ for UEE in the following 


words ; 


“The New Education Policy will give the highest priority to solving the 
problem of children dropping out of schoo} and will adopt an array of 
meticulously formulated strategies based on micro-planning, and 
applied at the grass-roots level all over the country, to ensure children’s 
retention in school. This effort will be fully coordinated with the 
network of non-formal education. It shall be ensured that all children 
who attain the age of about 11 years by 1990 will have had five years 
of schooling, or its equivalent through the non-formal stream. Likewise, 
by 1995 all children will be provided free and compulsory education 
upto 14 years of age”. 


In view of the fact that a significant percentage of children are stil] not 
enrolled in the primary schools, this ‘resolve’ would have done well by 
emphasising both on the problems of non-enrolmentand drop outs. Otherwise, 
no strategy, howsoever meticulously formulated’ it may be, can be effective 
as long as enrolment is not similarly stressed. Of far greater significance is 
the latter half of the ‘resolve’. It makes two fresh proposals regarding 
universalization for the first time in an official document - 


(a) It has fragmented the goal of UEE in two phases - provision of primary 
education for all children who attain the age of 11 years by 1990 and of 
elementary education for ail children upto 14 years of age by 1995. 


(hb) ‘It isfor the first time that our policy makers admit that the school may 
not be able to reach all the children. The NPE envisages a major role for 
a parallel non-formal stream in moving towards UEE. This intent is 


reflected in the reference to five years of schooling, or its equivalent 
through the non-formal stream’, 


The fragmentation of UEE into two stages, i.e. UPE in the first phase and 
UEE in t he second phase, has the danger of being used for diluting the 
nation’s commitment to the Constitutional Directive. Indeed, this trend can 
already be seen in the recent official documents, particularly those of EFA, 
wherein the Government has circumscribed its attention and strategies to 
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only UPE. This fragmentation further carried the risk of adversely affecting 
the state of preparation of the large majority of our children who would in all 
likelihood drop out after class VHJ. The upper primary stage offers an 
appropriate opportunity for inter-weaving productive work into the learning 
process and inter-linking it with variousknowledge disciplines. This Gandhian 
concept of holistic and socially relevant education, totally ignored in the post 
independence years, has the capability for preparing the children for the 
‘world of work’ awaiting them after they drop out. This implies that the entire 
elementary education needs to be viewed in an integrated manner to ensure 
that the curricular re-organisation at the primary level is not delinked from 
what has to be done at the upper-primary level. Further, even the 
infrastructural planning for primary level must be linked with similar 
planning and resources allocations at the upper primary levels. Any effort to 
delink provision of resource and infrastructure for two levels of elementary 


education shall lead to an imbalance which would prove hard to repair in the 
future. 


The ARC Report points out how the NPE’s resolve’ does not seem to 
remedy the malaise affecting state of elementary education. Since NPE 
formulations could beimplemented only by mid 1987, there remained merelv 
three years of schooling until 1990. 


How then, did the NPE expect to provide these children with five years 
of schooling’ by 1990? Therefore, the resolve to carry out meticulously 
formulated strategies based on micro-planning couldhardly carry conviction. 
The policy makers defend the resolve by pointing out that the obvious 
intention was to achieve the stated goal through the non-formal stream in 
ways that would lead to educational attempts equivalent to those in the 
primary schools within a period of three years! The ARC Report contended 
that such ambitious targets could not be justified on the basis of the available 
evaluation of the NFE programmes which were already in operation for the 
past decade or s0. 


To be sure, the last two sentences of the ’reslove’ concerning target 
years were deleted when NPE was revised in 1992 and substituted by the 
following vague statement - 


"It shall be ensured that free and compulsory education of 
satisfactory quality is provided to al) children upto 14 years of age 


3.1 


before we enter the 21st century. The national] mission will be 
launched for the achievement of this goal". 


Asindicated above, this vague statement regarding UEE was further diluted 
at the time of the EFA Conference in December, 1993, to achieving only UPE 
by the year 2000. The Status Paper released by the Ministry in November 
1994 has mixed literacy into the UEE agenda in such a way that we would 
soon be talking of achieving merely literacy for the children; in total violation 
of what has been intended in the Constitution as "free and compulsory 
education for children until they complete the age of 14 years’. 


_Letus take a closer look at what was intended to be achieved in NPE through 


a parallel non-formal sector. The following features of non-formal education 
can be listed on the basis of NPE/POA (1986) - 


(i) | NFEshallstrivetoreach school drop-outs, children from habitations 


without schools, working children and girls who cannotattend whole-day 
schools, (NPE, Para 5.8). 


Gi) The curriculum framework of NFE, though patterned on the lines of 
the national core curriculum, will be based on the needs of the learnersand 
related to the local environment’ (NPE, Para 5.10), 


(iii) Learning material of high quality will be developed (NPE, Para 5.10). 


(iv) The NFE shail promote a ‘learner-centred approach’, emphasis on 
learning rather than teaching, continuous learner-evaluation, creation of 
participatory learning environment and joyful extra-curricular activities 
(POA, Para 26). 


(v) The NFE shall organise activities to enable learners to progress at 
their own pace and to learn from each other (POA, Para 26). 


What needs to be emphasised here is that the aforementioned highly 
desirable features of non-formal education are equally relevant to formal 
schools as well and these are also the characteristics of the child centered 
approach advocated by NPE in Para 5.6. Interestingly, the criteria stated by 
POA (1986) for selection of locally based instructors for non-formal education 
who are motivated, acceptable to the community, drawn preferably from the 
weaker sections of society and that they be with a background of some work 
in the community etc. are also the criteria relevant to the selection of formal 


school teachers. It is indeed intriguing, therefore, why the NPE has 
recommended a parallel non-formal education sector when, what is intended 
to be achieved through this recommendation can equally be achieved, if 
applied to the formal school sector. 


As pointed out by the ARC Report, the NPE has further proposed that 
’all necessary measures will be taken to ensure the quality of non-formal 
education is comparable with formal education’ (NPE, Para 5.9). The POA 
elaborates that the achievements of non-formal education would have to be 
such that learners’ entry into formal structure is facilitated. In the ultimate 
analysis the ARC report contends that the effective difference between non- 
- formal education and formal school that is reduced to the former being held 
in the evenings and latter in the day time. Ironically, NPE itself fully allows 
for ’school timings as well as vacations’ to be adjusted to the *convenience of 
children’ (Para 5.6). Why did the POA, therefore, not propose changing school 
timings to suit the needs of those girls and working children who cannot 


attend the day school instead of proposing an entirely independent and 
parallel structure? 


The POA sums up its own perspective of the non-formal education 
sector in the following words - 


"For their healthy development and to ensure that they enjoy 
conditions of freedom and dignity, the education system will strive 
to have all children in whole-time schools of good quality, and till 
that becomes possible they will be provided opportunities for part- 
time non-formal education” (POA, para 8 e). 


Clearly, POA admits that non-formal education is to be viewed at a 
level lower than the formal school. In this, POA only acknowledges the 
widespread public perception of non-formal education as being some kind of 
a second stream meant for those who are relatively worse off. This public 
perception has evolved despite the fact that the formal schools themselves are 
in dismal shape and provide, by and large, what can be described as second 
grade education. 


It is our surmise that the policy imperative for enlarging the role of 
non-formal sector for achieving UEE amounts to an abdication of the 
Constitutional obligation of the State as well as its application under CRC for 
ensuring education of equitable quality to all the children. Further, by 
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adjusting with the conditions perpetuating widespread incidence of child 
labour, the non-formal system of education is, in a way, alegitimisation of this 
scourge, in violation of the basic rights of the child. We do realise that any 
genuine effort towards ensuring a holistic and socially relevant education to 
al] the children in an equitable manner would necessitate a total restructuring 
of national priorities and resource allocation. But that could hardly be 
presented as arationale for shying away from this genuine path of empowering 
our schools and making them acceptable to the children of India. 


Let us also dwell briefly on another major initiative taken in he wake 
of NPE, i.e. Operation Blackboard. Operation Blackboard was recommended 


-by NPE in the form ofa phased drive as a Centrally Sponsored Scheme, aimed 


at bringing about substantial improvement in the facilities of the primary 
schools run or aided by the Government, local bodies and the Panchayat Raj 
System. Jt had the following three inter-dependent components - 


(1) Provision of a building comprising at least two reasonable large all- 


weather rooms with a deep varandah and separate toilet facilities for 
boys and girls; 


(2) At least two teachers in every school, as far as possible, one of them a 
woman; and 


(3) Provision of essential teaching and learning materials including 
blackboards, maps, charts, toys and equipment for work experience. 


A three year review presented by the ARC Report for the period 1987- 
90 reveals that the Operation Black Board fell short of expectations. What 


is, however, of greater concern in this regard is the highly centralised and _ 
non-participative mode of designing and implementing the scheme. This 
centrally sponsored scheme went to the extent of specifying even items such 
as skippin,, rope, swing rope with tyre, trash cans and school bell all of which 
could have been easily mobilised at the local level. Basically, the scheme 
presumed that the experts of the Central agencies have a prerogative to plan 
all the details because the school teachers and the hadmasters would not 
know what they need. Such presumptions violate NPE’s own commitment to 
decentralisation and participation. Notwithstanding the faulty premises 
and design of the otherwise laudable scheme, it would be useful to assess its 
impact on the state of the schools and on the cumulative gap which has built 
up over the years as a result of non-investment of the projected 6% of GNP - 
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4.0 


4.1 


RESOURCES 


It is fair to assume that the commitment of a nation to the education of 
its children can be seen in the allocation of its resources to this sector. The 
Kothari Commission (1964-66) had recommended that ’the proportions of 
GNP allocated to education must rise from 2.9% in 1965-66 to 6.0% in 1985- 
86’. This recommendation was included in the National Policy on Education, . 
1968. This recommendation was based upon economic growth rates that 
were anticipated during the ensuing two decades. The actual growth rates 
realised during this period were, however, are much lower. Notwithstanding 
this fact the percentage of GNP allocated to education fell far short of the 
recommended level, being only 4.0% in 1985-86 which came down to 3.9% in 
1986-87 (see Table 16). The National Policy on Education, 1986 reiterated 
the earlier commitment and assured that ’from the Eighth Five Year Plan 
onwards, it will uniformally exceed to 6% of the national income’. However, 
as per the available statistics, this level has remained almost stable around 
3.9% since 1986-87 todate. In the EFA document, the Government indicated 
that the anticipated level may be reached in the Ninth Five Year Plan, i.e. 
1997-2002. This would mean that there would be a cumulative gap of 
resource investment in education. Therefore, the old recommendation of 


investing 6% of GNP in education may not be adequate any more and would 
need upward revision. 


The share of education in the Five Year Plan outlays has been progressively 


_ decreasing from a level of 7.86% in the First Five Year Plan to 3.55% in the 


Seventh Five Year Plan (See Table 17). Even the relative priority given to 
elementary education within the educational outlay has decreased from a 
level of 56% in the First Five Year Plan to 29% in the Seventh Five Year Plan. 
Incontrast, the outlay for adult education has increased by a factor of two fold 
during this period . The implications of shifting resources from elementary 
education to adult education have to be taken into account while investigating 
the factors responsible for failure in fulfilling the goal of UEE. 


Further, the total expenditure on elementary education as a proportion 
ofthe total educational expenditure (i.e. Plan plus non-Plan expenditure) also 
declined. This is admitted by an official document itself which says that the 
share of elementary (including primary and upper primary) education in the 
total (direct/recurring) expenditure on education ’declined from 48% in 1950- 
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4.2 


51 to 40% in 1980-81’. The share of primary education also declined sharply 
from 40% in 1950-51 to 24% in 1980-81. 


Table 18 gives data on the expenditure per student at different levels 
from 1950-51 to 1980-81, the years for which comparable figures are available. 
As can be seen, the recurring expenditure per student on primary education 
declined from Rs.27 to Rs.20 (at 1950-51 prices) between 1970-71 and 1980- 
81. The trend in the case of elementary education was similar, This implies 
that we spent much less per student on elementary education in 1980-81 
than in 1970-71. Even the gradual rise in per cpital expenditure on students 
during 80s has to be evaluated in the perspective of the negative or insignificant 
positive growth in the earlier period. As it is acknowledged in an official 
document, 'there is need to step up the level of total resources to be allocated 
for education, even to maintain the present level of quality of education’, 


It must be pointed out that allocation of resources is indeed a matter of 
urgent concern, though this should not be construed to mean that this alone 
would be sufficient in achieving the goal of UEE. Other steps towards 
qualitative and directional transformation, are equally significant. Arelated 
matter of concern is also the rising trend from NPE (1986) onwards of 
suggesting that the community itself has to raise an increasing share of 
resources for the elementary education. Although this measureis in line with 
the general perspective of increased community participation, it can never be 
envisaged as a substitute for State's obligation towards its own role in UEE. 


Finally, a word on the role of international funding in the elementary 
education sector . There has been a rapid rise in the availability of 


_international funding in the elementary education sectorin the post-Jomtien —___ 


phase. Inmany States, such as in Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, large scale programmes for universalisation 
have already been undertaken. Table 18 provides non-recurring flow of 
external funding in this sector. If education is to play its transformative role 
in society, it follows that even the priority of resource allocation among 
different sections has to alter from within the nation’s own resource. External 
funding as an ‘implant contribution to meet the resource gap’ cannot be 
regarded as a substitute for the urgency for changing the pattern of internal 
resources allocation and mobilisation. This fundamental principle is 
acknowledged even in a document released by the Government of India in the 
context of EFA which states that "There is no alternative to augment 
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domestic resources if the objectives of EFA are to be achieved’. One must also 
stress the inherent dangers of external funding influencing the national 
policies, strategies and priorities in education. There is evidence already 
emerging from the early experience of formulating DPEP which indicates 
that external funding is not completely disassociated from influences that 
need to be carefully looked into. Ultimately what is at test is not India’s 
ability to attract global finances but her own national will to full) the 
Constitutional commitment to her children. 
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5.0 TOWARDS AN ALTERNATIVE 


5.1 


An alternative vision for achieving the goal of UEE would require a 
realistic assessment of the factors responsible for both low enrolment and 
high drop out rate. Tables 13 to 15 present data collected by National Sample 
Survey (Forty-second Round) in 1986-87 regarding this matter, These data 
make the following significant points - 


(a) Aboutone-third to one-half ofthe out of school children find school either 
boring, irrelevant or threatening (i.e. failure in examinations), 


(b) Almost 40-45% of the out ofschool children have to stay away from school 
due to economic compulsions as well as the demands of home or family life. 


The implications of this important finding are clear. While the children 
in the first category would be retained in the school system if the learning 
process is re-organised, the children of the second category may still not 
respond unless socio-economic conditions are changed in a manner that 
would alleviate the economic factors drawing children away from the school. 
This study drew attention to the available scope for making a dent in the 
problem of UEE through qualitative improvements in the educational 
process and to re-emphasis the critical role of socio-economic conditions on 
UEE, particularly with reference to those who perpetuate child labour and 
force children to devote their energies in supplementing family incomes as 
wel] as gathering of fuel, fodder and water. 


Fulfillment of the goal of UEE is not a function of gearing school 
administration, organising more frequent teacher training programmes or 
such other measures. Jt requires nothing less than an alternative vision of 
the educational process and its relationship with the world of children. Many 
of the recent attempts to reduce discourse on this issue to seeking greater 
resources, substituting literacy for education, giving centrrstage to population 
contro] measures in girls’ education or other such simplistic formulations 
have only helped divert attention from pivota] issues. We would therefore, 
like to outline here an alternative that would help define the framework in 


which an effective strategy for moving towards UEE can be designed and 
implemented. 


(1) The holistic nature of education, with children at the centre of the 
learning process, continue to inform of planning for UEE. 


(ii) The primary role of education is to empower the child through a 
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liberative process. In this perspective, a child may not be viewed merely 
as a national resource, precious or otherwise, nor the value of education 
be assessed in terms of the usefulness of its ‘products’, The striving for 
. optimising the human potential of the child, with full consideration to the 


social-cultural diversity, must continue to inform the future efforts 
towards UEE. 


(iii) In order to make education socially relevant to the two-thirds of India’s 
children, we have to consciously reorganise the educational process such 
that the community sees education as for transforming the social reality. 


-(iv) Effective steps be taken to forge integral links between the school and 
the community and vice versa. 


(v) Full participation of the teaching staff and the community in the school 
must be ensured, This implies that parallel programmes such as non- 
formal] education, literacy drives for children in the 9-14 age group and 
distance education are not allowed to marginalise the school. 


(vi) The structure and the process of school education should be ’non- 
formalised’. in order to enable the school to reach out to all sections of 
the child population in the community it is expected to serve (see the 


detailed recommendations for non-formalisation of the schoolsin the ARC 
Report). 


(vii) Universalisation of education cannot be achieved in the isolated domain 
of educational system. The linkages that define the relationship between 


education and socio-economic conditions cannot be ignored any longer. 
Accordingly, 


(a) Concrete measures, both socio-economicand legal are urgently required 
to wipe out the malaise of child labour, while linking this endeavour 
with universalisation of education. 


(b) All socio-economic conditions that lead to economic compulsions that 
keep children away from school have to be directly attacked. 


(c) All factors that perpetuate the domestic chores , particularly in the 
case of girl child, have to be eliminated and that may require the 
convergence of services such as the provision of holistic day-care for 
children in the 0-6 age group and provision of water, fuel and fodder 
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services within the habitation, 


(d) Priority to be given to programmes of empowerment of women in all 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


aspects of socio-economic life with the aim of transforming the gender 
bias that had debilitated the participation of the girl child in the 
educational process. 


The commitment made by the National Policy of Education in 1968, 
1986 and 1992 for establishing a Common School System (tobe distinct 
from a uniform system) has to be viewed as an essential instrument for 
achieving universalisation. The implied commitment to the use of the 
mother tongue in the early stages of education and inculcation of 
equity and justice in society continues to form the only reliable base for 
ensuring the right of the child in the future. 


The commitment made by the freedom movement to the Gandhian 
concept of Basic Education (Nai Taleem) needs to be viewed afresh. 
The central value of linking productive work to the learning process, 
is a powerful way of making education socially meaningful to the lives 
of the majority of our children, particularly at the upper primary and 
secondary stages. The prevailing concepts of bringing in work 
experience as an adjunct in the curriculum or of introducing parallel 
educational stream for the poor children have only helped to distort the 
integrative and liberative element of Candhian education. All these 
distortions have to be identified and measures taken to move towards 


the holistic approach as envisaged in the concept enunciated by 
Gandhi. 


Early childhood care and education is an essential component of all 
efforts towards UEE as it prepares young children for school on the one 
hand and helps in sensitising the entire process of planning at the 
elementary level through its child centred approach on the other hand. 


This inter-sectoral implication of ECCE and UEE has been discussed 
in detail in the ARC Report. 


In view of the wide ranging socio-economic, cultural and geographical 
diversity in India, it stands toreason that planning for universalisation 
takes into account this reality. No centralised plan, whether from 
Delhi or the State capitals, could respond to the needs of the people 
living under such diverse conditions. The designs, strategies and 
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(xii) 


targets of universalisation must be worked out at the level of village 
panchayats with the support of Block level and district level panchayat 
systems. The district level institutions of teacher training and education 
should learn to draw their agenda from these disaggregated plans 
prepared by the schools and local communities. The role of the central 
and state level agencies should be transformed from the present role 
of giving directions and prescribing specific formulations to one of 
striving towards evolving a a broad national perspective and methods 
of planning. Whenever required, these large bodies would also 
respond to the diverse requests for information and resources. In this 
Perspective, we would not expect to have a single uniform plan for 
universalisation for the entire country. Instead, we would have 
multiple disaggregated plans with diverse strategies, with responsibility 
for implementation lying entirely in the hands of the school staff and 
village education committees. We have also to ensure that the 
relationship between the teachers and the taught is a joint venture in 
the process of learning. 


While the State continues to be constitutionally responsible for ensuring 
free and compulsory education’, the community has to be empowered 
not only to participate in the educational process but also to control it. 
Meaningful and effective mechanisms and structures for achieving 
this aim have be designed as part of the panchayati raj frame work. 
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6.0 


POST - JOMTIEN SCENE 


We wish to draw attention at this juncture, to the International 
Canference on Education for All held in Jomtien (Thailand) in March 1990 
under the auspices of the United Nations and its impact on the discourse on 
Education in India particularly with reference to UEE. This impact began to 
be felt in the later half of the eighties, a period of intense preparations for 
Jomtien. Policy makers generally view any debate on the impact of 
internationa) conferences upon national policy have almost always been 
brushed aside as a matter of semantics or academic interest alone. 


The issue is being raised here precisely for the opposite reason - 
because of the impact of these conferences upon policy framework, which 
find expression in programmatic terms through resource allocation and 
prioritisations. Some of the more significant changes are discussed below : 


iS The creation of the national literacy mission, bothin terms ofresources 
and media attention diverted the attention from IEE to adult literacy. 
This has been done to such an extent that literacy became almost 
s\nonymous with education in the nationa) agenda. What is just one 
parameter for measuring educational levelsin society became accepted as 
a goal in itself. Worse, it is now being passed off as education itself. This 
marginalisation of UEE, the key to social development and the rising 


credence accorded to literacy is a major policy shift contravening the very 
spirit of the Constitution. 


= Another major impact of Jomtien has been the blurring of meaning of 


key terminology, such as UEE, which, ifused in the best sense of the term, 
is fully indicative of human rights but, have now taken on connotations 


in utter variance of it. For instance, EFA documents talk in terms a 
literate child rather than an educated child. 


The status paper on UEE released by the Ministry in 1994 refers to 
literacy and education asif they are synonymous, thus attempting to raise 
the status ofliteracy to that of education, totallyignoring the commitment 
made even by NPE in the late eighties to wholistic child centred and 
socially relevant elementary education. Alogical step for the government, 
after Parliament adopted NPE in 1986 would have been the creation of the 
National Elementary Education Mission (NEEM)rather than the National 
Literacy Mission (NLM). By 1992, this contradiction could not be ignored 
and the government acknowledged this in the POA. 
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Even then, the primacy of literacy was kept intact on the assumption 


that adult literacy levels increase enrolment in school, ignoring the fact that 


literacy is an integra] component of education and is acquired pedagogically 
in the educational process. 


0 


(a) 


(b) 


The interest evidenced in ‘education’ in the international arena, 
coincides roughly with a development on the policy front : the cleavage of 
the Constitutional obligation of free compulsory education upto 14 years 
into UPE upto 11 years and UEE upto 14 years. Thereafter, the rising 
trend was to refer to UPE as the major goal of the national program. This 
has to be resisted for the following reasons :- 


The Constitution, in unambiguous terms, makes it obligatory for the 
State to provide education to all children upto the age of 14 years 
which includes education upto Class VIII i.e. Elementary Education. 
Any attempt to dilute or circumscribe this commitment needs to be 
viewed with a serious threat to the aspirations of the children of India. 


Since a majority of children will not be able to continue beyond Class 
VIII given the socio-economic reality, it becomes necessary to prepare 
them for the world of work’ ahead of them. This necessiates building 
up such components in the educational process in the upper primary 
stage. The Gandhian concept of productive work as a centre piece of 
academic experience with Jearning of various disciplines interwoven 
around it makes this provision a natural part of basic education. In 
planning for UEE, thercis a strong case for considering Basic Education 
on Gandhian Lines as model for UEE. 


India’s freedom movement focussed national attention on therelationship 
between education and social] development. The concept of Basic Education 
(Nai Taleem) concretised at the Wardha Conference in 1937 under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Zakhir Hussain constitutes a 
major legacy of the freedom movement. Notwithstanding the fact that 
this concept was not part of national policy in the postindependence years 
after initial lip service, it continued to dominate educational debate as 
evinced in the various communities on education, including NPE both in 
its original (1986) and revised (1992) formulations. It is in this backdrop 
that we have to view the usage of the term Basic Education. The post 
Jomtien phase has given rise once again to terms such as universal 
elementary education and basic education with totally different 
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implications. The newly emerging concept of Education, is very far away 
indeed from concepts that are envisioned 


© Recent official documents tend to view and analyse education in the 
market framework of supply and demand. This analytical framework 
has nothing in commonwith the oneimplied in The Indian Constitution 
wherein providing elementary education is viewed as a Constitutional 


obligation of the State and a right of the people linked with rnndamental 
right to life. 


= The NPE acknowledges that there is an integral link between what 
happens in the domain of education and the prevail ing socio-economic 
situation. Indeed, the socio-economic conditions influence and shape, the 
out come of the educational process. As long as child labour remains a 
social reality, UKE will continue tobe an illusory goal. Various Government 
documents, including the Five Year Plans, have accepted the validity of 
the notion of convergence of service’ as being essential for breaking the 
barrier in elementary education. In view of this widely accepted analysis, 
itis alarming to see a contrary presentation in the recent official documents. 
For instance, it is being implicd in various EPA documents that female 
literacy rate is the fundamental key to the improvement of the quality of 
social life. This kind of reasoning guided but international perceptions, 
counters the understanding that participation of the girl child in the 
educational precess and improvement in the status of women leads to 
empowerment of women. The status of women is not a simple function 
of female literacy levels. ‘This calls for a fundamental change in the 
gender perspective of Indian society in a direction, where women are 
viewed as valuable persons in themselves with fundamental rights to 
participation in society on equal terms. 


The analysis of the change in emphasis and paradigm regarding 
educational transformation in India that has come aboutin the Post -Jomtien 
phase has been presented in the hope that it will lead to further debate and 
deeper understanding of the issues forces influencing our future initiatives. 
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Figure - 1 


Gaps in Literacy Levels 


(ST Vs. Non-SC'ST) 


(Female ST Vs Non-SC ST) 


— “Ol (SC Vs. Non-SC STI 


Ou emale (SU Va. Non SC STI 


TABLE - | 


GROSS ENROLMENT RATIO AT PRIMARY AND UPPER PRIMARY LEVEL 


Primary (I - Y) Upper Primary (VI - Vill) | Elementary (I-VIII) 
in percentage in percentage in percentage 


1965 - 66 
1970 - 71| 


SOURCE: Repon of the Working group of Early Childhood Education and Elementary 
Education set up for formulation of 8th Five Year Plan. Govt. of India. 
Ministry of Human Resource Development. Depanment of Education. 
1989. 


TABLE - 2 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOL : 1981 


6-11 Yearsa 11-14 Years 


6-14 Years 


Urban Female 


Note: ——The-percentages-given-above do-not correspond to enrolments in grades 
Ico V and Vi to VIL. 


SOURCE: Census of India, 198t, computed and cited in Aggarwal, Y.P.. ‘Towards 
Education for All Children - Intent and Reality’, J. Educational Planning and 
Administration, 2 (1&2), 1988. 


TABLE - 3 


PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS’ ENROLMENT TO TOTAL ENROLMENT (1986) 


iy 


- Classes 1-V Classes VI - VIII 


(6 - 11 Years) (II - 14 Years) 
All India (Total) 41.16% ‘ 35.45% 
Rural Areas 39.89% 32.05% 


SOURCE : Fifth All India Educational Survey (NCERT) 1986. 


TABLE - 4 


- ENROLMENT AT VARIOUS STAGES IN SCHOOL (1989) 


t 


Total 
ee Students ST No Students 


Students (%) , (%) 


Primary / Junior Basic 


(Class! t - V) 75.96 7.9 
Middle / Senior Basic 

(Class VI-VIlt) 15.03 4.9 
High / Post Basic (Class IX aie a 


and above) 


SOURCE: Compiled from Selected Educational Statistics, 1988-89, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Government of India. 


TABLE - 5 
GROWTH RATES IN LITERACY 


Sl. Literacy | Rates 
mategory 1961 | 1971 | 1981 


Rates 
1961-71 {1971-81 
: 22.72 23.02 
All Communities excluding 
j All Communities excluding 
' | SCs and STs (Women) 


SOURCE : 28th Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, 1986-87, Government of India - Table Nos. | & 4. Chapter IV. 
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TABLE - 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF DISTRICTS HAVING COMBINED (FOR ALL LEVELS) 
GROSS ENROLMENT RATIOS FOR GIRLS LESS THAN 50 PER CENT AND 
RURAL FEMALE LITERACY RATES LESS THAN 10 PER CENT 


Andhra Pradesh 


Arunachal Pradesh 


Number of Districts 


Jammu & Kashmir 


Karnataka 


Madhya Pradesh 


Orissa 


Uttar Pradesh 


Note : Computed from figures provided in GOI/MHRD. 1989. Report of the working 
Group on Early: Childhood Education and Elementary’ Education Set_Up for 
Formulation of Eighth Five Year Plan and Census of India, 1981. 


SOURCE : Kurrien.k J., October, 1990. 


TABLE - 7 


‘DROP-OUT RATES AT PRIMARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS STAGES 


teats : 


47.83 | 02 | jae | 75.27 ; | 
1984. 85 | 45.62 ass | ee 
me [ om [or [on [mw | mo | we 


SOURCE: Ministry of Human Resource Development. Department of Education, 1990. 


TABLE - 8 


DROP-OUT RATES (1986-87) 


S.No. Level Non-ST/ST 
' Class !to V 48.9 
2. | Class Vi to Vill 60.7 
3. | Class IX to X 73.8 


SOURCE: Agenda Item No.18, Education for SCs/STs/Minorities and other Disadvan- 
taged Sections, Conference of Central Advisory Board of Education. 
Scheduled for November, 1990, New Diehi, M/O HRD, Government of 
India. 


TABLE - 9 


” AVAILABILITY OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN RURAL AREAS 


% % 
Total Rural Total Habitations | Population 
Population | Habitations | without a | unserved by 
(mn.) (000's) primary primary 
school school 


Total Rural 
Population 
unserved 
(mn.) 


SOURCE: All India Educational Surveys (NCERT). complied and cited in Jalaluddin: A.K. 
et_al, ‘Basic Education and National Deveiopment’, UNICEF Report. 
September, 1990. 


TABLE - 10 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT : SOME KEY INDICATORS 1965-86 


{ 


Primary 
Schools / 
Sections 
(000) 


Per 10,000 persons 


1196 9.23 24 
1218 9.13 | 21 
1287 8.97 20 
1493 8.05 19 


Teachers 
(000) 


Population 
(mn.) 


631 


Growth Rates 


P78 [ah 


SOURCE : All India Educational Surveys (NCERT). compiled and cited in Jalaluddin, A.K. 
et_al. “Basic Education and National Development’, UNICEF Repon, 
September, 1990. 


TABLE - II 


SCHOOLS BY No. OF TEACHERS IN POSITION { 


Reference 
Year 


SOURCE: All India Educational Surveys (NCERT), compiled and cited in Jalaluddin, AK. 
et_al, ‘Basic Education and National Development’, UNICEF Report. 
September, 1990. 


TABLE - 12 


AN OVERVIEW OF FACILITIES IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Particulars 


Without building 


With kuchha buildings (open 
spaces, tents, kuchha structures) 


With one instructional room 


With usable playground facilities 


With drinking water facilities 


ry With urinals 
tas With separate urinals for girls 


SOURCE : Fifth All India Educational Survey (NCERT), 1986. 


TABLE - 13 


A SUMMARY OF 
REASONS FOR CHILDREN NOT ENTERING THE SCHOOL AT ALL 
OR DROPPING OUT t 


School facilities not 
available = 


‘Not interested about 30 


about 26 


Other reasons 


SOURCE : Based on Table Nos. 7 & 9 of National Sample Survey Report. 42nd Round 
(1986-87). 


TABLE - 14 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DROP-OUTS BY 
REASONS FOR DISCONTINUANCE : ALL INDIA 


RURAL 
Pe [rr [ ron 


26.57 33.25 26.26 
economic activity 


9.38 19.17 
: 14.97 17.11 24.15 
| 5. [Failure | 1843 | 1668 | 1629 | 21,28 
pase [ae | 0 | sos 
ALL REASONS 100.00 


SOURCE : Table No. (7) National Sample Survey. 42nd Round (1986-87). 


Reasons for 
discontinuance 


Not interested in 
education/further 
study 


Participated in 
household 


ep | 


TABLE - 15 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS AGED 6 AND ABOVE 
NEVER ENROLLED AS STUDENTS BY REASONS FOR 
NON-ENROLMENT : ALL INDIA ' 


RURAL eae 


Reason for 
non-enrolment 


Too young to go to 3.88 3.63 
school 
> Schooling facilities 10.25 9.00 
not rere is 
| 3. [Not [Notincerested | | 25.18 | 18 | 32.32 23.46 | 32.90 
For participation in 
h.h. economic 12.98 741 
activity 
Other economic 31.12 23.56 22.59 26.91 
reason 
cote ee = [ow [oa |e [om | 
chores 
Waiting for 
admission 


| 8. [Other reasons | JOther reasons | 10.37 ear $2.23 
= ALL REASONS 100. ea 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


SOURCE : Table No. (9) National Sample Survey, 42nd Round (1986-87). 


Table 16 


SHARE OF EDUCATION IN GNP (&) 


Primary 
peel ee 
0.76 


1960 - 61 2 


1970-7] 


1980 - 81 


1984 - 8S* 


1985 - 86@ 


1986 - 87+ 


Notes: * Budget Expenditure (Actual) 
@ Budget Expenditure (Revised Estimates) 
+ Budget Expenditure (Budget Estimates) 


oe 


Table - 17 


SHARE OF EDUCATION IN FIVE YEAR PLAN OUTLAY / 
: EXPENDITURES (%) 


Share of Education 
in Total Plan 
Expenditure/ 

Quality (%) 


Percentage Share iz Total 
Education Outiay of 


Elementary Sault 
Education . =cucation 


First Five Year Plan 


Second Five Year Plan 


Third Five Year Plan 


Annual Five Year Plan 


Fourth Five Year Plan 


Fifth Five Year Plan 


Sixth Five Year Plan 
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Table - 18 


SHARE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE TOTAL 
- DIRECT/RECURRING) EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION (%) 


Notes: * Budget Expenditure (Actual) 
@ Budget Expenditure (Revised Estimates) 
+ Budget Expenditure (Budget Estimates) 
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